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rHIS  HANDBOOK  has  been  prepared  to  serve  the  needs  of  a 
wide  variety  of  potential  users— teachers  and  school  children, 
historical  societies  and  civic  groups,  tourists,  persons  with  a special 
interest  in  the  Civil  War,  and  even,  in  a small  degree,  historical 
scholars. 

The  first  section  presents  a brief  summary  of  Pennsylvania's  role  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  second  section  on  Pennsylvania  troops  was  written 
because  present  methods  of  raising  troops  and  organizing  armies  differ 
so  radically  from  the  practices  of  Civil  War  days  that  the  latter  could 
not  be  properly  understood  without  explanation.  A third  section  on 
the  Confederate  invasions  to  some  extent  duplicates  the  material  in 
the  opening  summary,  but  it  was  prepared  primarily  for  the  use  of 
tourists  who,  by  using  the  maps  and  reading  this  text,  can  drive  along 
these  invasion  routes  and  visualize  the  days  when  they  echoed  to  the 
tramp  of  Lee's  dusty  veterans.  The  final  sections  of  the  handbook 
offer  suggestions  for  reading  and  research,  suggestions  as  to  local  ob- 
servances of  the  centennial,  and  a brief  chronology. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  handbook  may  help  to  give  meaning  to  and 
aid  in  a fuller  understanding  of  what  we  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  rest 
of  the  nation  commemorate  in  observing  the  centennial  of  the  Civil 
War. 


Pennsylvania  and  the  Civil  War 

As  a border  free  state  whose  southern  and  western  boundaries  were 
shared  with  three  slave  states,  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  months  of 
1861  witnessed  with  alarm  the  secession  of  the  southern  states  and  the 
growing  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Home  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  and  dedicated  to  a policy  of  modera- 
tion, the  Commonwealth  sought  to  allay  southern  fears  and  to  preserve 
the  Union  through  a policy  of  mutual  concessions  and  understanding. 
Large  public  meetings  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  adopted  resolu- 
tions calling  for  sectional  compromise,  and  Governor  Andrew  G.  Cur- 
tin, the  young  Republican  who  had  led  his  party  to  its  first  state-wide 
victory  in  1860,  was  likewise  moved  to  proffer  the  olive  branch. 
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Insisting  that  the  Republican  presidential  victory  in  1860  gave  the 
South  no  just  cause  for  disunion,  Curtin,  in  his  inaugural  address 
on  January  15,  1861,  recommended  that  any  Pennsylvania  laws  of- 
fensive to  the  South  or  contrary  to  national  laws  be  repealed  “to  re- 
move every  just  cause  of  dissatisfaction”  on  this  account.  He  warned, 
nevertheless,  that  the  federal  government  was  a sovereign  government 
which  must  enforce  its  laws  and  that  Pennsylvanians  would  unite 
behind  the  government  for  this  purpose,  since  the  people  meant  “to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  National  Union  at  every  hazard,”  a phrase 
which  might  well  have  been  suggested  by  Lincoln’s  letter  to  Curtin  on 
December  21,  1860. 

The  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  on  April  12,  1861,  did  unite  Pennsyl- 
vanians in  a determination  to  preserve  the  Union  which  had  been 
born  on  Pennsylvania  soil  eighty-five  years  earlier.  Governor  Curtin 
on  April  30  told  a special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  that  it  was 
no  time  “for  temporizing  or  forbearing”  with  “the  most  causeless 
[rebellion]  in  history.”  In  the  same  address  he  told  the  legislature  of 
the  immense  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  had 
answered  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers  on  April  15,  1861. 

Earliest  of  the  mighty  flood  who  responded  to  the  call  of  “Father 
Abraham”  were  the  famous  Pennsylvania  “First  Defenders.”  These 
five  companies— the  Ringgold  Light  Artillery  of  Reading,  the  Logan 
Guards  of  Lewistown,  the  Washington  Artillerists  and  the  National 
Light  Infantry  of  Pottsville,  and  the  Allen  Infantry  of  Allentown— en- 
trained at  Harrisburg  on  April  18,  passed  through  Baltimore  despite 
the  threats  of  mob  violence,  and  went  on  to  Washington  that  evening 
to  become  the  first  Union  troops  to  arrive  in  the  isolated  national 
capital. 

By  the  end  of  April  Pennsylvania  had  furnished  twenty-five  regi- 
ments for  three  months  service  instead  of  the  fourteen  first  requested. 
Still  more  volunteers  were  pouring  in,  but  the  War  Department  would 
not  accept  them.  Curtin  therefore  suggested  that  the  General  Assembly 
pass  the  act  of  May  15,  1861,  which  provided  for  the  organization  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps,  consisting  of  thirteen  regiments  of 
infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery,  all  enlisted  for  three 
years.  Among  these  was  the  renowned  Bucktail  Regiment.  After  the 
Union  defeat  at  Bull  Run  in  July,  1861,  the  Reserves  were  quickly 
mustered  into  federal  service.  The  original  three-month  regiments 
completed  their  service  about  the  same  time,  and  most  of  the  men 
re-enlisted  in  new  regiments  for  three  years.  On  January  8,  1862, 
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Governor  Curtin  reported  109,615  Pennsylvanians  in  service  or  pre- 
paring for  it,  exclusive  of  the  more  than  twenty  thousand  original 
three-month  volunteers  already  discharged. 

The  early  enthusiasm  for  military  duty  cooled  in  Pennsylvania  as 
elsewhere  as  the  war  continued,  and  there  were  even  a few  instances 
of  local  disturbances  to  prevent  enforcement  of  the  draft,  but  the 
Keystone  State  continued  to  send  large  numbers  of  troops  to  the  Union 
army.  These  Pennsylvania  troops  saw  service  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  country.  The  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  adjutant  general 
for  1863  listed  the  location  of  state  units  at  the  close  of  that  year: 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  sixty-nine  regiments  and  two  batteries; 
the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  fifteen  regiments  and  two  bat- 
teries; the  Department  of  Washington,  six  regiments;  the  Department 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  seven  regiments;  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio,  six  regiments  and  one  battery;  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
one  regiment;  the  Department  of  the  South  (South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida) , six  regiments;  the  Department  of  West  Virginia,  three 
regiments  and  four  cavalry  companies;  the  Department  of  the  Tennes- 
see, one  regiment;  and  there  were  two  companies  and  three  batteries 
credited  to  Maryland  Heights,  Maryland;  Camp  Page,  Virginia;  and 
the  Middle  Department. 

A total  of  33,183  Pennsylvania  soldiers  died  during  the  war  accord- 
ing to  a compilation  made  by  the  War  Department.  Of  these,  15,265 
were  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  11,782  died  of  disease,  4,119  died  as 
prisoners  of  war,  636  died  of  accidents,  and  1,381  died  from  other 
causes  not  related  to  battle. 

Pennsylvania  supplied  such  Union  army  commanders  as  Generals 
George  B.  McClellan,  George  G.  Meade,  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  John  F. 
Reynolds,  John  W.  Geary,  and  John  F.  Hartranft.  Outstanding  among 
the  naval  leaders  from  Pennsylvania  was  Admiral  David  D.  Porter, 
who  was  so  successful  in  directing  the  western  river  campaigns.  Lin- 
coln’s first  secretary  of  war  was  Simon  Cameron,  and  his  second  was 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  both  of  whom  were  Pennsylvanians.  In  Congress, 
Galusha  A.  Grow  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  were  influential  representa- 
tives from  the  Keystone  State. 

On  the  economic  side,  Pennsylvania  contributed  much  to  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Union.  Her  railroads  were  indispensable  arteries  to  pro- 
vide safe  passage  for  troops  and  supplies  both  for  the  East  and  for 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  Thomas  A.  Scott  and  Herman  Haupt,  both  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  worked  in  the  War  Department  to  organize 
and  co-ordinate  this  first  military  use  of  the  railroads. 
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Pennsylvania’s  mines,  mills,  and  factories  turned  out  huge  quantities 
of  war  supplies.  Philadelphia  produced  textiles,  uniforms,  locomotives, 
rifles,  cannon,  and  naval  vessels.  Pittsburgh  built  the  fleets  of  western 
river  rams  and  produced  a great  volume  of  other  war  supplies.  Par- 
ticularly notable  were  the  Rodman  guns  cast  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Works, 
which  supplied  the  North  with  1,193  cannon  during  the  war— nearly 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  manufactured. 

Pennsylvania  also  furnished  money  for  the  Union  cause  through 
taxes  and  through  heavy  purchases  of  government  bonds.  Jay  Cooke, 
a Philadelphia  banker,  was  the  great  financial  figure  who  pioneered 
in  the  sale  of  vast  numbers  of  bonds  to  the  general  public  through 
the  use  of  advertising  and  wide  solicitation. 

This  bright  summary  of  Pennsylvania’s  part  in  the  Civil  War  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  there  were  periods  of  peril,  difficulty,  and 
discouragement.  The  early  Union  defeats,  the  mounting  lists  of  casual- 
ties, and  the  fading  hopes  for  a quick  victory  took  their  toll.  The 
enthusiasm  for  volunteering  declined  rapidly,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  a draft  and  to  large  bounties  to  fill  the  quotas  of  troops 
assigned  to  the  state  by  the  federal  government.  Pockets  of  disaffection 
appeared  in  some  regions,  and  sentiment  for  a negotiated  peace  pre- 
vailed among  many  people. 

One  of  the  first  great  crises  came  in  the  summer  of  1862  after  the 
Union  had  been  repulsed  in  the  peninsular  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond and  had  been  defeated  at  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run  late 
in  August.  General  Lee’s  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  began  its  first 
invasion  of  the  North  and  was  turned  back  on  September  17  in  the 
bloody  Battle  of  Antietam  near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland.  In  this  period 
of  peril.  Governor  Curtin  proved  himself  a tower  of  strength  to  the 
Union  cause.  In  July,  1862,  he  co-operated  with  Lincoln  in  getting 
the  northern  governors  to  petition  the  President  to  ask  for  more  troops 
from  the  states,  and  he  took  the  lead  in  calling  the  conference  of 
northern  governors  held  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington, 
D.  C.,  September  24-26.  Originally  intended  as  a device  to  force  the 
President  to  conform  to  the  views  of  some  of  the  Radical  governors, 
it  was  by  Lincoln’s  shrewdness  and  Curtin’s  co-operation  changed  into 
a meeting  for  the  support  of  Lincoln’s  policies  and  his  direction  of 
the  war. 

As  Lee  moved  northward  toward  Antietam,  Pennsylvania  experi- 
enced its  first  fear  of  invasion.  Governor  Curtin  on  September  11 
issued  a call  for  50,000  volunteer  militia,  about  half  of  whom  were 
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mustered  in  and  stationed  near  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  All  these  militia  were  dis- 
charged on  September  24.  Less  than  three  weeks  later,  however,  on 
October  10,  units  of  Lee’s  cavalry  under  Major  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
made  the  first  actual  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  spending  the  night  at 
Chambersburg  and  departing  the  next  day  after  destroying  army  stores. 

Far  different  was  the  invasion  of  1863  when  General  Lee’s  army 
moved  northward  in  full  force  only  to  reach  the  Confederacy’s  “High 
Tide”  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  Confederate  probing  raids  began 
in  the  middle  of  June,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month  the  invading 
columns  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  Harrisburg.  They  then  moved 
southward  to  fight  at  Gettysburg  July  1-3,  and  began  their  long  re- 
treat back  to  Virginia  on  the  evening  of  July  4. 

Invasion  rumors  swept  the  state  in  May,  and  indicated  among  other 
things  that  Pittsburgh  was  the  objective  of  Lee’s  army.  To  prepare  for 
this  eventuality  the  portions  of  the  state  lying  west  of  the  mountains 
were  erected  into  a Department  of  the  Monongahela  under  Major  Gen- 
eral W.  T.  H.  Brooks  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  re- 
mainder into  the  Department  of  the  Susquehanna  under  Major 
General  D.  N.  Couch  with  headquarters  at  Chambersburg.  Entrench- 
ments were  thrown  up  to  protect  Pittsburgh  and  Harrisburg,  and 
36,588  special  troops— ninety-day  militia,  “Emergency”  militia,  inde- 
pendent volunteers,  and  six-month  federal  volunteers— were  called  to 
duty  in  addition  to  units  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  militia  ordered 
in  by  the  federal  government.  None  of  these  special  troops,  however, 
participated  directly  in  the  clash  of  the  main  armies  at  Gettysburg. 

A sequel  to  this  campaign  was  the  creation  on  the  battlefield  itself 
of  a national  cemetery.  This  project  was  conceived  by  Governor  Cur- 
tin a few  days  after  the  battle  when  he  visited  Gettysburg,  and  it  was 
made  possible  through  the  contributions  of  the  eighteen  loyal  states 
whose  troops  had  fought  there.  On  November  19,  1863,  this  cemetery 
was  dedicated  at  elaborate  ceremonies  marked  by  Edward  Everett’s 
two-hour  oration.  Here,  too,  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  the  address  which 
has  thrilled  and  inspired  every  American  since  that  day.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  Gettysburg  Address,  like  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution,  received  its  birth  on  Pennsylvania  soil. 

The  end  to  the  series  of  Confederate  invasions  of  Pennsylvania 
came  on  July  30,  1864,  when  Brigadier  General  John  McCausland 
and  Confederate  cavalry  burned  the  town  of  Chambersburg.  This 
was  done  when  the  citizens  refused  to  pay  the  ransom  of  $100,000  in 
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gold  or  $500,000  in  greenbacks  >fcCausland  had  been  instructed  to 
demand  as  pavment  for  the  Union  damages  to  property  in  the  Shenan- 
doah \"alley  of  Virginia. 

The  remaining  days  of  the  war  were  less  eventful.  Governor  Curtin 
was  re-elected  in  1863;  and  Pennsylvania  also  rallied  behind  Lincoln 
in  the  election  of  1864.  The  Keystone  State  continued  to  support  the 
war  with  men  and  materiel,  and,  when  the  guns  had  ceased  their 
clamor  in  1865,  it  was  ready  to  move  forward  as  a leader  in  the  new 
industrial  nation  which  emerged  from  the  years  of  conflict. 

Pennsylvania  during  the  momentous  war  years  had  been  fortunate 
in  having  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  as  its  governor.  W^holeheartedly  de- 
voted to  the  Union,  he  worked  unceasingly  for  victory  and  marshaled 
the  people  and  resources  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  end.  He  truly 
merited  his  popular  designation  as  the  “Soldier’s  Friend,”  a title  in 
which  he  took  great  pride.  He  set  up  in  W^ashington  a military  agency 
of  the  state  to  represent  the  individual  Pennsylvania  soldiers  in  their 
dealings  with  the  federal  government,  an  arrangement  which  was  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  soldiers  and  one  which  was  copied  by  other 
states.  He  was  likewise  responsible  for  the  creation  of  special  schools 
for  soldiers’  orphans  so  that  they  could  be  educated  at  state  expense. 
In  a more  direct  fashion,  he  showed  his  interest  in  the  soldiers  by 
constant  visits  to  the  camps  and  hospitals  and  by  personal  efforts  to 
afford  them  even.'  aid  within  his  power.  He  was  a man  who  worked 
unceasingly  for  victorv^  and  who  never  forgot  the  men  who  fought 
and  died  that  victorv'  might  be  possible. 

Pennsylvania  Troops  in  the  Civil  War 

The  raising  of  the  L^nion  armies  during  the  Civil  W^ar  was  a process 
far  different  from  that  used  today,  in  which  the  federal  government 
acts  directly  through  recruiting,  selective  service,  and  a closely  super- 
vised National  Guard  to  obtain  the  troops  it  requires.  During  the 
Civil  '^•Var,  on  the  other  hand,  troops  for  the  L^nion  army  were  raised 
almost  completely  by  the  states,  which  provided  regiments  or  other 
organized  units  in  response  to  calls  made  upon  them  by  the  federal 
government. 

After  the  President  had  issued  his  call  for  troops  and  the  quotas 
had  been  apportioned  among  the  various  states,  each  governor  would 
issue  his  own  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  state,  asking  for  volun- 
teers and  specifying  details  of  organization  and  the  times  and  places 
of  rendezvous.  Local  citizens  would  respond  by  organizing  companies. 
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electing  their  own  officers,  and  proceeding  to  state  camps.  Here  they 
would  be  formed  into  regiments  and  provided  with  officers  before 
being  turned  over  to  the  federal  authorities  to  serve  the  time  for 
which  they  had  volunteered. 

Regimental  as  well  as  company  officers  were  frequently  elected  by 
the  men  serving  in  these  units.  Electioneering  was  common  under 
such  circumstances,  and  the  effects  on  discipline  and  military  efficiency 
were  very  bad.  After  1861  such  elections  were  banned,  and  the  gover- 
nors issued  commissions  to  the  officers  upon  the  nomination  of  colonels 
and  brigadier  generals. 

The  dual  authority  exercised  by  the  state  and  federal  governments 
inevitably  produced  friction.  The  governors  found  causes  of  disagree- 
ment on  appointments  of  officers,  the  assignment  of  troop  quotas,  the 
recruiting  by  individuals  from  one  state  among  the  citizens  of  another 
state,  and  a host  of  other  matters.  Such  disagreements  occurred  even 
when  the  utmost  good  feeling  existed  on  both  sides. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  there  were  more  volunteers  than 
could  be  handled,  but  enthusiasm  declined  as  the  war  lengthened. 
The  state  and  local  communities  began  to  resort  to  the  payment  of 
bounties  to  raise  their  quotas  of  volunteers,  and  the  practice  inevitably 
produced  great  abuses.  Bounties  alone  could  not  solve  the  problem 
of  declining  enlistments,  and  by  1863  military  conscription  was  estab- 
lished. The  Act  of  March  3,  1863,  was  a very  poor  one,  permitting 
those  who  were  drafted  to  avoid  service  either  by  furnishing  a sub- 
stitute or  by  paying  a commutation  of  $300  (commutation  payments 
were  later  allowed  only  to  conscientious  objectors) . The  act  also 
placed  a stigma  on  those  selected  for  service  under  it;  and  it  thereby 
had  the  effect  of  stimulating  communities  to  pay  still  higher  bounties 
to  obtain  volunteers  so  as  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  conscription. 

All  these  problems  were  made  even  worse  as  a consequence  of  the 
terms  of  enlistment  set  up  for  the  volunteers.  Instead  of  running  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  they  were  for  fixed  periods  of  time  and  varied 
in  length  from  as  little  as  ninety  days  to  a common  maximum  of  three 
years.  Such  a system  meant  that  the  army  might,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  be  faced  with  the  loss  of  all  or  a considerable  portion  of 
its  troops  through  the  expiration  of  enlistments.  Such  a crisis  did  occur 
in  the  summer  of  1861,  when  the  enlistments  of  the  original  75,000 
three-month  volunteers  expired.  It  was  a constant  problem  throughout 
the  war,  and  one  which  was  made  more  than  usually  difficult  by 
reason  of  the  system  of  state  military  organizations  and  state  recruiting 
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of  troops  for  federal  service.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  almost  miraculous 
that  the  Union  armies  functioned  as  effectively  as  they  did  in  the  face 
of  these  very  real  difficulties. 

Considering  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  speak  with  precision  as  to  how  many  and  what  troops  Penn- 
sylvania contributed  to  the  Union  war  effort.  Adjutant  General  A.  L. 
Russell  in  his  report  for  1865  estimated  that,  up  until  the  time  recruit- 
ing ceased  in  April  of  that  year,  Pennsylvania  had  supplied  a total  of 
362,284  troops  to  the  Union  service,  exclusive  of  some  25,000  militia 
called  out  for  a few  days  of  state  service  by  Governor  Curtin  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  These  hgures  differ  considerably  from  those  compiled 
by  the  federal  government,  which  show  a quota  of  385,369  troops  for 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  the  Commonwealth  furnished  337,936,  with 
an  additional  28,171  paying  commutation  to  give  a complete  total  of 
366,107  units  toward  the  quota.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  these 
two  sets  of  figures,  but  it  is  likely  (though  not  certain)  that  part  of 
the  discrepancy  arises  from  credits  taken  by  Pennsylvania  for  troops 
recruited  by  private  individuals  in  the  state  or  from  other  similar 
differences  in  calculations. 

Whether  the  state  or  the  federal  hgures  be  accepted,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  both  are  obtained  by  totaling  the  strength  of  the 
regiments  and  other  military  units  supplied  by  Pennsylvania  for  mili- 
tary service;  the  total  is  for  the  number  of  enlistments,  not  for  the 
number  of  individual  soldiers.  The  number  of  individual  Pennsyl- 
vanians who  served  in  these  units  was  much  less  than  the  total  since 
some  men  were  counted  as  many  as  three  times.  For  example,  a person 
who  enlisted  in  April,  1861,  with  the  three-month  volunteers  and  re- 
enlisted that  summer  with  a three-year  regiment  might  very  well  re- 
enlist in  1864  for  a second  time  and  perhaps  in  still  another  regiment. 
Similar  duplications  existed  under  other  circumstances  of  enlistment 
and  re-enlistment. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  in  the  state  adjutant  general's  report  of 
1865  discloses  that  Pennsylvania  (apart  from  the  25,000  militia  of 
September,  1862)  supplied  248  regiments,  of  which  128  were  enlisted 
for  three  years,  18  for  one  year,  33  for  nine  months,  3 for  six  months, 
59  for  three  months,  one  hundred  days,  or  ninety  days,  and  7 for  the 
“emergency"  of  1863  during  the  Confederate  invasion.  Of  these  regi- 
ments, 218  were  infantry,  25  were  cavalry,  and  5 were  artillery. 

In  addition,  six  infantry  battalions  and  ten  infantry  companies 
served  for  periods  of  up  to  six  months;  one  artillery  battalion,  two 
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artillery  companies,  and  ten  artillery  batteries  served  for  like  terms, 
while  eight  other  batteries  served  for  three  years;  and  two  cavalry 
battalions  and  nine  cavalry  companies  served  for  periods  up  to  a 
hundred  days,  with  seven  other  companies  serving  for  three  years. 

Regimental  numbering  was  baffling,  with  the  same  number  being 
given  to  more  than  one  unit  in  some  instances  and  with  the  same  unit 
being  known  by  several  designations  in  other  cases.  The  basic  numbers 
for  the  regiments  in  federal  service  ran  from  1 to  215,  but  the  120th, 
144th,  146th,  154th,  156th,  and  164th  regiments  were  never  actually 
organized.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  militia  regiments  called  to 
service  in  1863  which  were  numbered  the  20th  and  then  consecutively 
as  the  26th  to  the  60th.  The  militia  regiments  called  out  by  Governor 
Curtin  in  1862  were  numbered  consecutively  from  1 to  25.  To  com- 
plicate matters  still  further,  the  11th  and  23d  regiments  of  three-month 
volunteers  in  1861  retained  the  same  regimental  numbers  after  re- 
organizing as  three-year  units.  All  cavalry  and  artillery  units  had  a 
separate  number  for  their  service  branch,  and  they  might  even  have 
still  a third  numerical  designation.  For  example,  the  44th  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer  Regiment  was  also  known  as  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry  and  as  the  15th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps.  The 
famous  Bucktail  Regiment  was  the  42d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  the 
1st  Pennsylvania  Rifles,  and  the  13th  Pennsylvania  Reserves. 

Rosters  and  brief  histories  of  each  of  these  organizations  can  be 
found  in  the  five  large  volumes  of  Samuel  P.  Bates’s  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  1861-5. 

Confederate  Invasions  of  the  Keystone  State 

Although  most  of  the  military  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  were 
fought  within  the  Confederate  States,  there  were  numerous  battles  and 
skirmishes  in  the  loyal  slave  states,  and  there  were  occasional  Southern 
military  thrusts  into  the  border  free  states.  Pennsylvania,  in  particular, 
was  three  time  an  unwilling  host  to  the  grey-clad  warriors  of  Robert  E. 
Lee’s  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  first  and  third  of  these  attacks 
were  cavalry  raids,  but  the  second  was  the  decisive  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign. 

The  first  incursion  was  a brilliant  cavalry  maneuver  carried  out 
by  Major  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  Ordered  by  General  Lee  to  destroy 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  bridge  over  Conococheague  Creek 
just  above  Chambersburg,  Stuart  set  out  with  1,800  men  from  Darkes- 
ville,  south  of  Martinsburg  in  present  West  Virginia,  on  Thursday, 
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October  9,  1862,  and  on  the  following  morning  crossed  the  Potomac 
into  Maryland  at  McCoys  Ferry.  He  then  circled  west  of  Greencastle 
and  passed  through  Mercersburg  and  St.  Thomas  before  arriving  after 
dark  at  Chambersburg  in  what  proved  to  be  a night-long  rain. 

Finding  no  resistance,  the  Confederate  troops  occupied  the  town 
that  Friday  night  and,  except  for  horses,  were  rather  scrupulous  in 
respecting  private  property  rights.  On  Saturday  morning  they  seized 
a supply  of  Union  small  arms  and  ammunition  found  in  railroad 
buildings,  destroying  all  that  they  could  not  carry  away.  They  also 
burned  the  depot,  a number  of  freight  cars,  and  the  railroad  machine 
shops.  They  were  unable  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge,  however, 
because  it  was  built  of  iron,  and  they  lacked  explosives. 

After  completing  his  work  at  Chambersburg,  Stuart  rode  eastward 
toward  Gettysburg  to  avoid  pursuit.  Near  Cashtowm,  however,  he 
turned  south  and  re-entered  Maryland  by  the  Emmitsburg  road.  On 
Tuesday,  October  14,  he  was  back  at  his  headquarters  south  of  Darkes- 
ville,  having  ridden  entirely  around  a Union  army  at  and  above 
Harpers  Ferry.  He  had  suffered  no  casualties  except  the  loss  of  one 
or  two  men  who  had  lost  their  way,  and  he  had  reportedly  seized 
as  many  as  1,500  horses  as  well  as  other  supplies;  “the  consternation 
among  property  holders  in  Pennsylvania,”  he  reported,  “beggars  de- 
scription.” 

This  dashing  raid  paled  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  massive  invasion  of  some  75,000  Confederate  troops  in  1863,  which 
culminated  in  the  three-day  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  invasion  began 
on  June  15,  when  Brigadier  General  A.  G.  Jenkins  with  about  1,600 
cavalry  entered  Pennsylvania  and  advanced  by  way  of  Greencastle 
to  Chambersburg,  where  he  remained  for  two  days  and  destroyed  the 
railroad  bridge  at  Scotland.  Not  strong  enough  to  hold  this  position, 
he  fell  back  on  June  17  below  Greencastle  and  sent  foraging  detach- 
ments in  all  directions,  one  group  reaching  McConnellsburg.  On 
June  22  Jenkins  withdrew  toward  Hagerstown  to  join  Lieutenant 
General  Richard  S.  Ewell’s  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
then  advancing  on  Pennsylvania  in  force. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  Ewell’s  Second  Corps,  those  of  Major  Gen- 
erals Edward  Johnson  and  Robert  E.  Rodes  entered  Pennsylvania  on 
June  22  and  advanced  to  Greencastle,  preceded  by  Jenkins’  cavalry. 
Farther  east.  Major  General  Jubal  A.  Early’s  division  entered  the 
state  a day  later  and  advanced  to  Waynesboro.  During  the  operations 
that  followed,  Ewell  himself  accompanied  Rodes’s  division. 
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From  Greencastle  Brigadier  General  George  H.  Steuart  of  Johnson's 
division  was  sent  to  McConnellsburg  with  some  2,500  infantry  and 
300  cavalry  to  guard  the  Confederate  left  flank  and  to  round  up  live- 
stock. He  rejoined  the  main  force  at  Carlisle,  where  Ewell  arrived 
on  Saturday,  June  27. 

In  the  face  of  Ewell’s  advance,  weak  Union  forces  fell  back  from 
Shippensburg  to  Carlisle  and  then  to  Harrisburg,  where  two  entrench- 
ments called  Fort  Couch  and  Fort  Washington  (the  first  name  later 
fell  into  disuse)  were  prepared  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna 
on  the  heights  overlooking  the  capital  city.  From  Carlisle,  Jenkins 
advanced  to  set  up  his  headquarters  at  Mechanicsburg,  and  on  June 
29  he  made  a reconnaissance  of  the  Harrisburg  defenses.  There  were 
minor  skirmishes  near  Oyster’s  Point  on  June  28-29  and  another  at 
Sporting  Hill  on  Tuesday,  June  30.  Confederate  scouts  ranged  widely, 
and  Harrisburg  newspapers  reported  the  sighting  of  enemy  horsemen 
on  the  outskirts  of  Duncannon. 

While  this  part  of  Ewell’s  corps  gained  control  of  the  railroad  line 
between  Hagerstown  and  Harrisburg,  Early’s  division  moved  eastward 
to  cut  the  railroad  between  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg  at  York  and 
to  seize  the  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  River  between  Wrightsville 
and  Columbia.  East  of  Black  Gap,  his  troops  on  June  26  burned  at 
Caledonia  the  ironworks  of  Congressman  Thaddeus  Stevens,  whose 
radical  antislavery  views  were  widely  known. 

From  Cashtown,  the  larger  part  of  Early’s  forces  passed  north  of 
Gettysburg,  but  Brigadier  General  John  B.  Gordon’s  brigade  of  2,800 
men,  supported  by  cavalry,  advanced  through  the  town  on  June  26, 
repulsing  a detachment  of  the  26th  Pennsylvania  Militia  on  the  way. 
The  following  day,  while  Gordon  advanced  directly  on  York,  a cavalry 
battalion  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  V.  White  followed  the  railroad 
to  Hanover  Junction  and  destroyed  a bridge  there.  Fearing  Union 
opposition.  White  then  fell  back  and  marched  north  to  rejoin  Gordon. 
At  the  end  of  this  Saturday,  June  27,  Gordon  received  the  surrender 
of  York,  which  he  entered  and  passed  through  on  the  following  day. 
General  Early,  after  having  detached  cavalry  under  Colonel  William  H. 
French  to  destroy  the  Susquehanna  bridge  at  York  Haven,  entered 
York  after  Gordon  and  set  up  his  headquarters. 

Gordon  failed  in  his  attempt  to  seize  the  bridge  at  Wrightsville, 
when  Union  troops  set  fire  to  it  on  June  28.  The  flames  spread  into 
the  town,  and  Gordon’s  men  helped  to  extinguish  them.  His  troops 
returned  to  York  the  next  day. 
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The  second  phase  of  the  Confederate  invasion  followed  immediately 
upon  the  first  one.  On  June  25,  while  Ewell’s  Second  Corps  was  still 
at  Chambersburg  and  Black  Gap,  Lieutenant  General  Ambrose  P. 
Hill,  accompanied  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  entered  Pennsylvania 
with  the  Third  Gorps.  Lieutenant  General  James  Longstreet’s  First 
Corps  followed,  and  by  June  27  the  entire  force  was  encamped  near 
Chambersburg.  Two  days  later  the  divisions  of  these  corps  began  to 
advance  toward  Gettysburg,  until  by  Wednesday,  July  1,  they  were 
strung  out  along  the  road  with  the  advance  unit  beyond  Cashtown 
and  the  rear  still  at  Ghambersburg. 

Two  cavalry  forces  were  assigned  to  protect  the  Gonfederate  flanks. 
To  the  west.  Brigadier  General  John  D.  Imboden  with  3,300  men 
entered  the  state  on  June  26  and  posted  himself  near  Mercersburg. 
Part  of  his  force  clashed  on  June  29  with  Union  scouts  at  McConnells- 
burg.  To  the  east.  Major  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  a force  of  about 
6,200  men  entered  Pennsylvania  on  June  30  and  attacked  Union 
cavalry  at  Hanover.  Stuart  was  driven  off,  however,  and  found  himself 
unable  to  make  liaison  with  the  main  Confederate  army. 

Lee  had  meanwhile  learned  that  Union  troops  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  ordered  Ewell’s  corps  to  join  him. 
The  first  word  received  by  Ewell  at  Carlisle  indicated  a concentration 
at  Chambersburg;  so  Johnson’s  division  marched  toward  that  place 
and  encamped  near  Green  Village.  Later  orders,  however,  named 
Cashtown;  so  Rodes  (accompanied  by  Ewell)  and  Early  both  marched 
towards  Heidlersburg,  where  on  June  30  Rodes’s  division  camped  at 
the  town  and  Early’s  about  three  miles  to  the  east.  To  avoid  delay, 
it  was  agreed  that  Rodes  should  proceed  toward  Cashtown  by  way  of 
Biglerville,  while  Early  followed  a parallel  route  to  the  south  through 
Hunterstown.  Their  westward  march  was  cut  short  the  next  day  by 
news  that  fighting  had  begun  at  Gettysburg,  where  A.  P.  Hill’s  advance 
units  had  collided  with  Union  cavalry. 

“Jeb”  Stuart  had  meanwhile  moved  off  eastward  from  Hanover  on 
June  30  and,  taking  with  him  a train  of  captured  supplies,  had  then 
turned  north,  hoping  to  join  Early.  In  an  all-night  march  he  failed 
to  get  any  news  of  Early,  who  had  gone  to  join  Lee,  and  he  went  on 
to  Carlisle  on  July  1,  only  to  find  Ewell  also  gone  and  the  town  in 
the  hands  of  Union  troops  who  refused  to  surrender.  Stuart  shelled 
the  town  briefly,  burned  the  nearby  barracks,  and  then  set  out  belatedly 
for  Gettysburg,  the  head  of  his  column  turning  back  from  Carlisle  and 
the  rear  going  by  way  of  Dillsburg. 
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The  accompanying  map,  which  shows  the  concentration  of  Con- 
federate troops  through  June  30  and  the  position  of  the  Union  army 
corps  at  the  close  of  that  day,  illustrates  the  familiar  fact  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  at  Gettysburg  the  Confederate  troops  were  north  of 
the  town  and  the  Union  troops  were  south  of  it. 

The  course  of  the  battle  from  July  1 to  July  3 is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  handbook,  but  is  covered  sufficiently  in  the  booklet  published 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  Confederate  forces  began  their 
retreat  from  Gettysburg  on  the  late  afternoon  of  Saturday,  July  4. 
Part  of  the  supply  train  returned  by  way  of  Cashtown,  Black  Gap, 
Marion,  and  Greencastle;  the  remainder,  followed  by  the  army,  re- 
treated by  way  of  Fairfield  and  Waynesboro  (present  Pennsylvania 
Route  16)  to  Hagerstown.  The  retreat  was  marked  by  actions  and 
skirmishes  at  or  near  Monterey  Gap,  Fairfield  Gap,  Fairfield,  Green 
Oak  [Greenwood?],  Mercersburg,  Greencastle,  Cunningham’s  Cross 
Roads,  and  Caledonia. 

The  final  Confederate  invasion  occurred  on  July  29-31,  1864,  being, 
in  the  words  of  Virginia-born  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  “the  disgrace- 
ful Chambersburg  raid.’’  This  punitive  burning  of  an  undefended 
town  provided  in  its  contrast  with  Stuart’s  raid  in  1862  a sad  com- 
mentary on  the  increasing  bitterness  of  the  war. 

Seeking  retaliation  for  Union  destruction  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Lieutenant  General  Jubal  A.  Early  ordered  Brigadier  General  John 
McCausland  to  march  to  Chambersburg  with  his  own  and  Brigadier 
General  Bradley  T.  Johnson’s  cavalry;  to  demand  there  the  payment 
of  1 100,000  in  gold  or  of  $500,000  in  greenbacks;  and,  if  the  payment 
was  not  made,  to  burn  the  town.  In  compliance  with  these  orders, 
McCausland’s  force,  2,600  strong,  crossed  the  Potomac  on  Friday,  July 
29,  at  McCoys  Ferry,  Williamsport,  and  Falling  Waters. 

The  Union  commands  facing  McCausland  were  those  of  Brigadier 
General  William  W.  Averell  (Department  of  West  Virginia)  at  Hagers- 
town and  Major  General  Darius  N.  Couch  (Department  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna) at  Chambersburg.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  defense  force  in- 
cluded Captain  T.  S.  McGowan  with  sixty  men  and  one  light  gun 
at  Chambersburg,  and  Lieutenant  H.  T.  McLean  at  Mercersburg 
with  forty-five  cavalrymen  operating  as  pickets  from  Shimpstown  to 
Clear  Spring,  McCoys  Ferry,  and  Cherry  Run.  As  McCausland  ad- 
vanced, McLean's  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  Averell,  whose  position 
at  Hagerstown  was  threatened,  fell  back  to  Greencastle,  where  he 
found  fifteen  of  McLean’s  men. 
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Swerving  westward,  McCausland  halted  four  hours  (5:00  to  9:00 
p.M.)  at  Mercersburg;  then,  driving  McLean  before  him,  he  moved 
on  through  the  night  to  Chambersburg.  Reaching  there  about  3:30 
A.M.  Saturday  morning,  he  was  delayed  by  the  fire  of  a single  Union 
gun  and  did  not  enter  the  town  until  about  5:30  a.m.  When  payment 
of  the  specified  ransom  was  refused,  fires  were  set  which  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  the  town.  Late  in  the  morning  he  left  and,  retreating 
by  a more  westward  route,  reached  McConnellsburg  about  5:30  the 
same  evening.  His  camp  just  south  of  the  town  was  the  last  Confed- 
erate bivouac  on  Pennsylvania  soil. 

General  Couch,  as  the  Confederates  advanced  on  Chambersburg, 
had  appealed  to  General  Avereil  for  help,  but  the  latter,  who  reported 
that  he  received  no  messages  until  3:30  a.m.  Saturday,  did  not  arrive 
at  Chambersburg  until  three  hours  after  McCausland’s  departure.  His 
pursuing  troops  occupied  McConnellsburg,  however,  before  the  Con- 
federates were  fully  gone  on  the  morning  of  July  31,  and  pursued  them 
closely  on  their  march  to  Hancock,  Maryland,  where  they  crossed  the 
Potomac.  On  August  7 Avereil  routed  McCausland  near  Moorefield  in 
present  West  Virginia. 

Damage  to  Chambersburg  was  severe,  266  residences  and  places  of 
business,  98  barns  and  stables,  and  173  miscellaneous  structures  being 
burned.  Two  legislative  commissions  compiled  sworn  claims  for  dam- 
ages amounting  to  more  than  1 1,600,000.  Appropriations  of  some 
$900,000  were  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  over  a period 
of  years  to  recompense  those  who  had  lost  property  in  this  raid. 

The  accompanying  maps,  when  used  with  a modern  road  map,  will 
enable  tourists  to  retrace  the  routes  followed  by  Lee’s  troops  when  they 
invaded  Pennsylvania.  Wherever  the  lines  of  Confederate  march 
coincide  with  present  federal  and  state  highways,  the  highway  route 
numbers  are  given. 

Tourists  will  also  find  it  helpful  to  carry  along  a copy  of  the  Guide 
to  the  Historical  Markers  of  Pennsylvania,  published  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  and  Museum  Commission.  This  includes  the  text  of 
forty-five  markers  relating  to  the  Confederate  invasions  of  Pennsylvania 
which  are  located  along  the  routes  indicated  on  the  maps.  Other 
markers,  more  widely  scattered,  refer  to  other  aspects  of  the  war. 
Copies  of  the  marker  guide  may  be  obtained  by  sending  fifty-two  cents 
(sales  tax  included)  for  each  copy  to  the  Commission  at  the  State 
Museum  Building  in  Harrisburg. 
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Suggestions  for  Reading  and  Research 

It  is  difficult  to  provide  a brief,  balanced  list  of  books  about  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  Civil  War,  since  the  literature  on  the  Commonwealth’s 
part  in  that  great  conflict  is  so  extensive.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
name  even  the  more  important  books  within  the  space  available  in 
this  handbook.  The  reader  interested  in  learning  more  would  do  well 
to  consult  his  local  library,  where  the  card  catalog  will  reveal  numer- 
ous worthwhile  works.  Those  who  wish  to  search  still  further  will 
find  most  of  the  important  historical  studies  published  down  to  1952 
listed  and  indexed  in  Norman  B.  Wilkinson  (comp.) , Bibliography 
of  Pennsylvania  History  (Harrisburg;  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission,  1957) , which  lists  168  books  and  articles  on  the 
state  in  the  Civil  War  as  well  as  about  a hundred  regimental  histories. 

Among  the  general  surveys  useful  in  gaining  perspective  on  the  war 
as  a whole  is  James  G.  Randall,  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
(New  York:  Heath,  1953) , which  deals  with  events  leading  up  to  the 
war,  with  political  and  military  developments  during  the  war,  and 
with  the  period  of  Reconstruction. 

Reviews  of  new  works  on  Gettysburg— the  campaign,  the  battle,  and 
the  address— appear  constantly  in  historical  magazines.  A good,  well- 
illustrated,  and  inexpensive  pamphlet  is  Frederick  Tilberg,  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park  (Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Park  Service, 
1950) . The  National  Park  Service  also  has  a free  folder  on  the  subject. 

Samuel  P.  Bates,  History  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  1861-3  (5  vols., 
Harrisburg:  B.  Singerly,  1869-1871),  presents  a compact  history  of 
each  Pennsylvania  regiment  and  of  other  separate  units,  and  gives  lists 
of  officers  and  men  with  dates  of  service. 

For  research  purposes  the  most  important  publication  is  the  great 
War  Department  series.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A Compilation 
of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (70 
vols.  in  128,  Washington,  1880-1901)  . Known  more  familiarly  as 
Official  Records,  this  set  has  a general  index  volume  which  can  be 
supplemented  by  the  indexes  in  the  individual  volumes  for  references 
to  battles  in  which  Pennsylvania  troops  fought,  to  engagements  on 
Pennsylvania  soil,  and  to  many  other  ways  in  which  Pennsylvania  took 
part  in  the  conflict.  For  the  story  of  the  war  on  the  rivers  and  at  sea 
the  Navy  Department  published  the  companion  set.  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
(30  vols.,  Washington,  1894-1922) . 
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Newspapers  are  a valuable  source  of  information  on  the  local  at- 
mosphere and  reaction  to  wartime  events,  while  the  private  letters 
and  diaries  of  soldiers  are  revealing  on  army  life.  Such  materials  are 
available  in  many  Pennsylvania  libraries  and  historical  societies.  The 
manuscript  collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300 
Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  are  unrivaled  in  the  Commonwealth,  but 
there  are  many  other  significant  depositories  of  Civil  War  materials 
and  newspapers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  has  many 
newspapers  of  the  Civil  War  period  on  microfilm,  and  these  can  be 
borrowed  on  interlibrary  loan.  In  addition,  there  are,  either  in  photo- 
graphic reproduction,  in  transcript,  or  in  original  form,  letters,  diaries, 
and  reminiscences  relating  to  the  war  as  well  as  voluminous  official 
documents  of  the  Commonwealth.  An  excellent  list  of  these  materials 
can  be  obtained  by  sending  fifty-two  cents  (sales  tax  included)  to  the 
Commission  for  the  purchase  of  the  Preliminary  Guide  to  the  Research 
Materials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 

In  the  Commission’s  Division  of  Public  Records,  material  relating 
to  the  war  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Auditor  General,  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  General  Assembly,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Affairs,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  of  special  commissions  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
monuments  at  Gettysburg  and  to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Gettys- 
burg battle.  There  are  also  collections  of  private  papers  such  as  the 
Samuel  Penniman  Bates  Papers,  the  Frank  A.  Haskell  Papers,  and 
others,  shedding  light  on  military  campaigns,  soldiers’  relief,  life  in 
Confederate  prisons,  and  other  topics.  These  materials,  of  course, 
must  be  used  at  the  Commission  offices  in  Harrisburg. 

Those  seeking  information  on  individual  records  of  military  service 
will  find  these  documents  in  the  Retired  Records  Section,  Department 
of  Military  Affairs,  Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation.  Corre- 
spondence regarding  such  matters  should  be  addressed  to  this  section. 

Although  there  is  much  research  material  on  the  Civil  War  already 
deposited  with  libraries  and  historical  societies,  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  still  a vast  quantity  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals,  stored 
in  old  trunks  and  boxes  in  attics  and  basements.  One  of  the  major 
objectives  of  the  Centennial  observance  is  the  location  of  such  material 
and  its  transfer  to  manuscript  depositories  or  its  copying  by  micro- 
film or  otherwise  so  that  it  may  be  available  to  scholars.  Any  person 
knowing  of  such  material  should  report  it  to  his  local  historical  society 
or  to  the  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 
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Suggestions  for  Local  Observances 


Historical  societies,  patriotic  societies,  and  service  clubs  who  wish 
to  take  part  in  commemorating  the  Civil  War  Centennial  will  find 
it  desirable  to  set  up  Civil  War  Centennial  committees  in  co-operation 
with  other  organizations  representing  a wide  cross  section  o£  the  com- 
munity. Participation  in  this  commemoration  will  be  especially  bene- 
ficial to  historical  societies  by  enhancing  their  service  to  the  community, 
by  attracting  new  members,  and  by  adding  materials  to  their  collec- 
tions. Normally,  a historical  society  or  a Civil  War  Round  Table 
might  take  the  lead  in  promoting  this  commemoration,  but  the 
help  of  any  civic  group  should  be  welcomed. 

As  one  example  of  possible  organization,  the  Lancaster  County 
Historical  Society  has  appointed  an  executive  committee  for  the  Cen- 
tennial observance;  this  committee’s  members  act  as  chairmen  of 
special  committees  on  finance,  publicity,  publications,  education  and 
schools,  exhibits  and  displays,  pageants  and  dramatics,  music,  parades 
and  military  displays,  research  and  records,  and  religious  observances. 
Other  communities  might  prefer  a less  elaborate  setup. 

The  committees  should  plan  or  encourage  the  planning  of  special 
programs,  exhibits,  and  other  activities  in  meetings  of  the  parent 
organizations,  in  the  schools,  and  on  a community-wide  basis,  with 
emphasis  on  the  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anniversaries  of 
important  Civil  War  events  involving  Pennsylvania  or  the  local  com- 
munity. The  chronology  in  this  handbook  provides  a selection  of 
events  significant  to  the  state,  but  others  may  be  found  for  your  county 
or  community,  even  outside  the  counties  which  were  actually  invaded 
during  the  great  conflict. 

Among  the  events  which  may  be  observed  by  communities  remote 
from  the  area  of  actual  fighting  are  the  first  recruiting  of  men  for 
service;  the  occasion  when  they  marched  away,  which  was  usually 
marked  by  a parade  and  speeches  a hundred  years  ago;  the  first  con- 
tracts for  munitions,  ships,  and  other  supplies;  the  battles  in  which 
men  from  the  community  distinguished  themselves  by  their  heroism; 
the  return  home  of  the  wounded;  the  Sanitary  Fairs  by  which  the 
community  raised  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  in  camp  and 
hospital;  and  the  building  of  defenses  in  places  which  the  Confederates 
never  reached.  The  dates  of  such  events  may  be  ascertained  from 
county  histories,  regimental  histories,  and  contemporary  newspapers. 
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Much  attention  should  be  given  to  publicity  to  promote  interest  in 
the  programs,  exhibits,  and  other  activities.  Newspapers  and  television 
and  radio  stations  should  be  kept  informed  about  plans  and  their  co- 
operation requested. 

Historical  societies  will  find  the  Civil  War  Centennial  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  uncover  letters,  diaries,  pictures,  and  exhibit  materials 
which  may  still  be  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Civil  War 
soldiers,  and  they  should  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity,  calling 
attention  to  the  importance  of  this  source  material  for  the  history  of 
the  community,  and  offering  to  preserve  it  for  posterity.  If  individuals 
are  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  per- 
mission to  make  a copy  for  permanent  record. 

Virtually  every  community  in  Pennsylvania  has  its  Civil  War  monu- 
ment, statuary,  cannon,  and  other  mementoes,  by  which  the  people  of 
the  postwar  years  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  men  who  saved  the 
Union.  Care  should  be  taken  that  these  monuments  and  their  sur- 
roundings are  in  good  order,  and  rededication  ceremonies  should  be 
held  on  appropriate  occasions  during  the  Centennial  period. 

One  final  suggestion  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the 
others.  The  American  Civil  War  was  a period  of  national  tragedy 
marked  by  heroism,  death,  and  suffering.  Those  who  fought  it  did  so 
in  the  faith  that  their  cause  was  just  and  worth  the  sacrifice  of  life 
itself.  These  epic  events  of  our  nation’s  history  should  be  commemo- 
rated with  all  proper  dignity  and  respect  and  with  an  emphasis  upon 
the  devotion  of  those  who,  in  Lincoln’s  words,  fought  “that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.” 
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Chronology 


1861 

January  15— Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  inaugurated  governor. 

24— General  Assembly  pledges  “faith  and  power  of  Penn- 
sylvania” to  support  of  Union. 

February  14-15— Abraham  Lincoln  at  Pittsburgh. 

16— Lincoln  at  Erie. 

21—  Lincoln  at  Philadelphia. 

22—  Lincoln  at  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  and  Harrisburg. 
Makes  secret  train  ride  to  Washington. 

March  4— Lincoln’s  first  inauguration. 

April  12— Confederate  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

15— Lincoln  calls  for  75,000  three-month  volunteers. 

18— Pennsylvania’s  “First  Defenders”  reach  Washington. 

May  15— Governor  Curtin  approves  act  establishing  Pennsyl- 

vania Reserve  Corps. 

July  21— First  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

1862 

June  26-July  2— Seven  Days’  Battles  near  Richmond. 

August  29-30  -Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

September  17— Battle  of  Antietam. 

22— Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

24-26— Altoona  Governors  Conference. 

October  19— J-  E-  E.  Stuart  occupies  Chambersburg. 

11— Skirmish  near  Gettysburg. 

December  13— Battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

1863 

January  1— Emancipation  Proclamation. 

May  2-4— Battle  of  Chancellorsville. 

June  9— Establishment  of  Departments  of  the  Monongahela 

and  the  Susquehanna  in  Pennsylvania. 
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22— Skirmish  at  Greencastle. 

25—  Skirmish  near  McConnellsburg. 

26—  Skirmish  near  Gettysburg. 

28—  Skirmish  at  Fountain  Dale. 

—Skirmish  at  Wrightsville. 

—Skirmish  near  Oyster’s  Point  (Camp  Hill,  Pa.) . 

29—  Skirmish  at  McConnellsburg. 

—Skirmish  near  Oyster’s  Point. 

30—  Skirmish  at  Fairfield. 

—Action  at  Hanover. 

—Skirmish  at  Sporting  Hill  (west  of  Camp  Hill,  Pa.) . 

July  1-3— Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

1—  Skirmish  at  Carlisle. 

2—  Skirmish  near  Chambersburg. 

—Skirmish  at  Hunterstown. 

3—  Action  at  Fairfield. 

4—  Surrender  of  Vicksburg  to  Grant. 

—Action  at  Monterey  Gap. 

—Skirmish  at  Fairfield  Gap. 

5—  Skirmish  near  Green  Oak  [probably  Greenwood]. 
—Skirmish  near  Mercersburg. 

—Skirmish  near  Fairfield. 

—Skirmish  near  Greencastle. 

—Skirmish  at  Caledonia. 

9— Skirmish  near  Cunningham’s  Cross  Roads  (west  of 
State  Line)  [Erroneously  dated  July  5 in  Official 
Records  summary]. 

October  13— Curtin  re-elected  governor. 

November  19— Lincoln’s  address  at  Gettysburg  at  dedication  of  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

1864 

January  19— Curtin  begins  his  second  term. 

May  5-6— Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

8-12— Battle  of  Spotsylvania  Courthouse. 

June  1-3— Battle  of  Cold  Harbor. 

16— Lincoln  attends  Sanitary  Commission  Fair  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
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July  29— Skirmish  at  Mercersburg. 

30— Burning  of  Chambersburg. 

—Skirmish  at  McConnellsburg. 

—Explosion  of  Petersburg  mine  dug  by  Pennsylvanians 
under  Confederate  lines. 

September  2— Sherman  captures  Atlanta. 

Xovember  8— Lincoln  re-elected. 

December  22— Sherman  captures  Savannah. 

1865 

March  4— Lincoln’s  second  inauguration. 

April  9— Lee  surrenders  to  Grant  at  Appomattox. 

14—  Lincoln  shot  by  John  \\41kes  Booth. 

15—  Death  of  Lincoln. 
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Peter  F.  Rothermel,  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Pennsylvania  State  Museum. 
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